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For Every Other Sunday. 


MOTHER NATURE’S SONG, 
BY EDWIN E. KINNEY. 


Rest, rest, weary ones, rest. 
Rung is the evening bell; 

Though light is fading from the west, 
Forever all is well, 
Forever all is well. 


Sleep, sleep, weary ones, sleep. - 
Though dark the night and drear, 


Thy mother will still her vigils keep: 


My children, do not fear, 
My children, do not fear. 


Rest, rest, weary ones, rest. 
The sun will come apace 

Over the morning’s golden crest, 
And you shall see his face, 
And you shall see his face. 


NINE NEVERS. 


F possessed of the spirit of true politeness, 
I you will never 
1. Accept a favor of any kind without ex- 

pressing gratitude to the giver. 

2. Talk while others are reading. 

8. Whisper or laugh during public worship. 

4, Laugh at the mistakes of others. 

5. Answer questions addressed to others. 

6. Leave a stranger without a seat. 

7. Try to overhear others engaged in private 
conversation. 

8. Make yourself the hero of your own story. 

9. Correct your elders, or in any wise treat 
them with disrespect. 


Friends are as companions on a journey, who 
ought to aid each other to persevere in the road to 
a happier life. PYTHAGORAS, 


“YE DID IT UNTO ME.” 


Srnoz Christ is still alive in every man 

Who has within him one upspringing germ 

Of heavenward-reaching life, though crushed, 
infirm, 

And dwindling in the hot simoons that fan 

Only the jungle growths of earth, we can 

Best minister to him by helping them 

Who dare not touch his hallowed garment’s 
hem. 

Their lives are even as ours, one piece, one 
plan: 

Him know we not, him shall we never know, 

Till we behold him in the least of these 

Who suffer or who sin. In sick souls he 

Lies bound and sighing, asks our sympathies. 

Their grateful eyes thy benison bestow, 

Brother and Lord,—‘ Ye did it unto me.”’ 


Lucy LARcom, 
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Every Other Sunday. 


ANY persons have enjoyed the woods 

V | and the fields and the mountains and 

the rivers and the sea this summer. 

What proportion of these, we wonder, have, in 

the deeper meaning of the commonplace 

phrase, really ‘‘enjoyed themselves”? Any- 

body who has mere money may resort to 

watering-places and such like for pleasure, but 

only the rare soul can resort to his own spirit 
for real enjoyment. 


WHAT BETTER. 


For every leaf of green 
A golden leaf; 

For every faded flower 
A yellow sheaf; 

For every sunny hour 
A drop of rain; 

For every cloudy day 
The stars again. 


For every dashing wave 
A pretty shell; 
For every sound of woe 
A merry bell; 
For every passing care 
A mother’s kiss. 
And what could better be, 
My child, than this? 
Selected. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
TEDDY’S DILEMMA, 
BY FLORENCE STEINER. 


EDDY LE GRANGE ran home from Sun- 
day School as fast as his chubby little 
legs could carry him. 

‘‘ Mother,” he gasped, as he jumped on that 
astonished lady’s lap, ‘‘mother, Miss Brown 
says we’re going to have an entertainment in 
the church soon, and that any little girl or boy 
who knows a piece may say it. Mother, dear, 
may I say ‘‘ Time to Rise’’ ? 

‘* But, my son, you are only four years old; 
and I am afraid you might be nervous on the 
platform, and spoil the entertainment.”’ 

‘© Oh, no, mother,’ and Teddy jumped to the 
floor. ‘‘ Just listen to me now.” 

He made a low bow, and began: 


“Time TO RISE. 
‘CA birdie with a yellow bill 
Hopped upon the window-sill, 
Cocked his shining eye and said, 
‘ Ain’t you ’shamed, you sleepy-head 
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‘“Very well, Teddy,’’ said Mrs. Le Grange, 
‘tif Miss Brown is willing, you may take part 
in the concert.”’ 

The eventful night arrived, and Teddy, in 
his spotless white suit, took his place with the 
other children on the platform. The opening 
songs and marches were over, and then the 
chairman announced, ‘A recitation by Master 
Edward Le Grange.”’ 

Slowly Teddy advanced to the front of the 
platform; but—oh, my! He saw nothing but 
hundreds of strange faces, and, worst of all, 
not a word of his little piece could he remem- 
ber. What should he do? A brilliant idea 
occurred to him: even if he had forgotten his 
piece, he knew how to do something else. 
Quick as a flash, down went his hands, up 
went his heels, and Teddy gave as fine an ex- 
hibition of a double somersault as one could 
wish. 

Round upon round of applause greeted this 
acrobatic feat, but Mrs, Le Grange’s face was a 
genuine study. 
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A DRAGON KITE. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
SUGAR OF CHINESE ORIGIN. 


BY JULIA HARRIES BULL. 


AN, even in his most primitive state, 
was familiar with honey, and valued 
it on account of its sweetness. It was 

in honey that Rachel and David’s mother pre- 
served their fruits, with honey that Jezebel 
and Esther mixed their daintiest dishes. The 
promised land was described as flowing with 
milk and honey, and in the New Testament we 
read that Saint John theBaptist lived on locusts 
and wild honey. But there is no mention of 
the word ‘‘sugar’’ anywhere in the Bible, for 
the ancient Jews did not know of its existence. 

In fact, it seems that honey, a vegetable 
product, although collected by the bee, and 
possessing various distinct flavors, due to the 
flowers from which it is derived, was once the 
only known sweetening agency. To the Chinese, 


the inventors of the art of printing, the mari- 
ner’s compass, and probably gunpowder, we 
must give the credit of having discovered sugar; 
for it has been proved that cane sugar was man- 
ufactured and used by them over three thousand 
years ago. Although there are evidences of 
its very high antiquity in China and later in 
India, sugar appears to have been only vaguely 
known to the Greeks and Romans. It is, how- 
ever, mentioned in the works of several writers 
before Christ. 

Pliny describes it as being collected from 
canes and gums, and Theophrastus mentions it 
as ‘‘honey inreeds.’’ It is said to have been one 
of Alexander the Great’s generals who first 
brought sugar from India to Greece, fully three 
hundred years before the Christian era. In 
Galen’s time, one hundred and fifty years after 
Christ, the Western nations had heard of sugar, 
but only as a rare medicine. Its actual in- 
troduction into Europe appears to have — 
one of the results of the Crusades, : 
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The sugar-cane was grown in Cyprus about 
the middle of the twelfth century. It was from 
thence, at a later period, transplanted to Ma- 
deira, and at the commencement of the six- 
teenth century was carried from the latter 
island to the West Indies. Originally, in all 
probability, only the sweet juice was known; 
for, apparently, the art of boiling it down and 
‘forming it into raw sugar was an invention of 
the fifteenth century. It was not until the 
middle of the following century that a Vene- 
tian discovered the art of refining sugar, which 
soon became established in Germany. The 
first refinery of which any notice exists was 
in Dresden, as early as 1597. The manufacture 
of sugar in the countries to which it had been 
introduced made but a slow progress, for it 
was so expensive that it was limited to the 
wealthy. 

Sugar refining was unknown to the ancients, 
even the refining established in Germany in 
the sixteenth century consisted merely in 
clarifying the syrup and producing a sort of 
sugar candy. But one improvement followed 
another, until now the process may be consid- 
ered almost perfect. Until 1747 sugar was 
supposed to be the product of the sugar-cane 
only; but in that year Marggraf, a German 
chemist, demonstrated that it was a, natural 
product of other vegetables, especially of the 
beet root, and that it was also found in the sap 
of some trees, the best known variety of which 
is the maple. Almonds, barley, and various 
kinds of fruit also contain sugar. 


HOW DO 


YOU DO? 


Lzt me but live my life from year to year, 
With forward face and unreluctant soul 
Not hastening to, nor turning from, the goal, 

Not mourning for the things that disappear 

In the dim past, nor holding back in fear 
From what the future veils, but with a 


whole 
And happy heart, that pays its toll 


To Youth and Age, and travels on with cheer. 


So let the way wind up the hill or down, 

Through rough or smooth, the journey will 

be joy ; 

Still seeking what I sought when but a boy, 
New friendship, high adventure, and a crown. 
I shall grow old, but never lose life’s zest, 
Because the road’s last turn will be the best. 

HENRY VAN DYKE. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
THE WHITE HOUSE IN 1784. 


BY GEORGE B. GRIFFITH. 


MR. WANSE, whose published notes of 

a tour in this country in 1784 has re- 

cently come under my notice, gives the 

following candid description of breakfast at 
the White House in the days of Washington. 

Let the reader judge if the breakfast in those 
days will bear a comparison with these: 

“Mrs. Washington herself made tea and 
coffee for us. On the table were two small 
plates of sliced tongue, dry toast, bread and 
butter, but no boiled fish, as is the general cus- 
tom. 


“Miss Custis, her grand-daughter, a pleasing” 


young lady of about sixteen, sat next her 
brother, George Washington Custis, about two 
years older than herself. There was but little 
appearance of form, no livery. A silver urn 
for hot water was the only expensive thing on 
the table. Mrs. Washington appears to be 
something older than the President, although 
born in the same year, in stature rather robust 
and very plain in her dress.” 


For Every Other Sunday. 
SUMMER VACATION. 


BY MILDRED NORMAN. 
Part II, Emma's Visit, 


OME way Emma’ found out about my visit, 
and she teased mamma to let her go and 
visit Bessie. Mamma said, No: she would 

be homesick. I told her to wait until she was 
eight; but she teased every day, and at last 
Uncle Alden ‘and mamma had a talk, and 
mamma said she would write to Aunt Florence 
and see if she would have her. Aunt said, 
‘Yes’; and Emma danced around the house, 
talking about it all the time. I knew well 
enough how it would be, and I guess mamma 
did; but mamma got her ready, and uncle took 
her off just as he did me. I knew just how 
Emma felt when the carriage turned the cor- 
ner, but Emma did not keep her feelings to 
herself like me. I wondered how she would 
act when she got homesick at Aunt Florence’s, 
and could not come home. 

Emma was going to stay two weeks, just as 
I did. I missed her; but I had Dora and 
mamma, and I was at home. Dora and I had 
so much to tell each other. I never had had 
anything new/to tell before, and had to listen 
to the other girls: nowI had the fun of telling. 
Dora and I were out in the arbor swinging one 
afternoon,—it was the second afternoon after 
Emma had gone,—when a great coal cart 
stopped at the front gate. There was a bundle 
on the top of the coal, and the man took it off, 
Whatever was he bringing us! Mamma came to 
the door, and the man put the bundle in her 
arms; and mamma looked, and then she 
laughed, and the man laughed, and the bundle 
straightened up, and there was Emma. She 
squealed, and hugged mamma tight; and then 
she hugged the black coal man, and then she 
jumped down and ran out to the arbor, and her 
tongue began to fly just as it always did. 
Mamma came out to the arbor, and Emma told 


us about her visit. ‘tAunt Florence was not 
nice a bit,’ she said. ‘She did not talk to me 
nor anything. Cousin Bessie is a naughty girl. 
She won't let you play with her things; and 
she makes up faces, and tells fibs, and hides 
her dolls, and wants to swing all the time. 
Aunt Florence would not let me go to the store 
the way Ethel did; and I ran away and got lost, 
and Aunt Florence was scared, and she had to 
hunt around for me. I found a nice place 
where it was all boards; and I climbed up on 
the boards and sat down and looked away off. 
A man found me; and he gave me a pepper- 
mint, and asked me what was my name. I told 
him my name was Emma Locke, and I was 
visiting my Aunt Florence, and I wanted to 
go home. 

‘‘And the man took me to a store, and gaye 
me a stick of pink and white candy, and set me 
in the big window to advertise me, he said. 
And pretty soon Aunt Florence found me, 
She said I was a naughty girl; and I told her 
Bessie was a naughty girl, and that was why 
I {would not stay and play with her, And I 
wanted to go home. She took me back to her 
house, and said I could not go home until 
Uncle Alden came for me. She said she would 
write to him, and he would come next Satur- 
day instead of the Saturday after. 

‘*T was afraid he would not come, and I could 
not wait'until Saturday. I cried and cried. I 
told her she could put me on the cars; and she 
said she did not dare, and she could not take 
the time to go with me, I told her I could 
walk, I remembered the way ’xactly; but she 
would not let me walk. When she went out, 
she locked me in for fear I would run away; 
and, while she was gone, the coal man came 
along. I called to him, for he was going the 
right way, and I asked him if he wouldn’t take 
me home. I told him my name and where I 
lived, and he said he was going to that town. 
And Aunt Florence came along while I was 
talking to him, and she laughed at first; but I 
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teased so hard that finally she said I might go. 
She was afraid mamma would not like it, but 
I was sure she would if she knew how terribly 
I felt. 

‘They fixed some things on the coal; and I 
guess Aunt Florence was glad when I was on 
the*load, for I cried so hard. He was a good 
coal man: he told me stories and sung songs. 
And then I went to sleep; and, when I waked 
up, I was here.” 

When mamma tucked us into bed that night, 
Emma said, ‘‘ Ethel said it was fun to go a-visit- 
ing: I don’t think it is any fun.’”’ And the 
next day she said to me, ‘‘ Bessie did not ’muse 
me a bit, and she would not play fair.” ‘She 
is too small,” I said. ‘‘You ought to have 
amused her.’? Emma looked at me. ‘‘ That’s 
no fun,’’ she said. Mamma heard us talking; 
and she told Emma that, if she wanted to have 
a good time when she was playing, she must 
try to make her playmate have a good time 
instead of trying to please herself. 

Emma looked at me a long time, and then she 
said, ‘‘Is that the reason Ethel had a good 
time and I didn’t?” 

“Yes,” said mamma, ‘partly. But you will 
_ not enjoy going away from home until you are 
older.” 

‘The best time,’’ I said, ‘‘is when both try 
to please each other.’’ I was thinking that I 
did not have a very good time, because Bessie 
wanted to be pleased all the time. 

Emma looked at me quickly. ‘tHowdid you 
have a good time?’ she asked. ‘‘ Bessie did not 
try once.”’ 

‘Oh, visiting is interesting,” I said. 

‘* Well,” said Emma, ‘‘you call it inter- 
esting: I call it mis’able, so there.’ But 
Emma had a good time telling about her visit 
to the girls. And many a laugh they had over 
her coming home on a coal cart. That was 
the best part of her visit. She was satisfied 
now, for she had something new to talk about 
as well as I; and, whenever any one asked me 
about my visit, Emma was quick to say, ‘I 
went to Aunt Florence’s, too.”’ 

We talked about our visit until the next 
summer vacation, and then an invitation came 
to me to visit Aunt Florence again. When 
mamma began to read it, Emma ran and hid 
When I found her, she said she did not want to 
go to Aunt Florence’s. ‘‘There wasn’t any 
invitation for you,’’ I told her, ‘‘ only for me.”’ 

‘‘ Are you going?’’ she asked me. 

‘No,’ I said. ‘‘I would rather stay at home 
and play with you.” 

And neither of us mentioned Aunt Florence 
all that vacation, we were so afraid to remind 
any one of it; for perhaps they might think we 
had better go visiting again. I wanted to be 
older as well as Emma before I went away from 
home alone again. 


THE crown must be won for heaven, dear, 
In the battlefield of life. 

My child, though thy foes are strong and tried, 
He loveth the weak and small: 

The angels of heaven are on thy side, 


And God is over all. 
ADELAIDE A. PROCTER. 


O not ask if a man has been through col- 
lege. Ask if a college has been through 
him, if he is a walking university. 

CHAPIN. 


OT until you make men self-reliant, in- 
telligent, and fond of struggle,— fonder 
of struggle than of help,— not till then 


have you relieved poverty. f 
PHILLIPS BROOKS. 
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MOTHER’S MOTTO. 


I GivE you a motto, my little child, 
To take with you everywhere,— 

Into the play world, into the real world, 
Into the world of care. 


‘* Not the things that I like to do, 
But the things that are right to do; 

Not everything that I want to do, 
But whatever I ought to do.” 


This is the way to be good and great; 
This is the way to master your fate; 
This is the beautiful, blessed way 
That will make you glad at the end of the 
day. 


‘Not the things that I like to do, 
But the things that are right to do; 
Not everything that I want to do, 


But whatever I ought to do.”’ 
Selected. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
HOW SOME BROWNIES DID A KIND 
ACT. 


BY A. E. JACOBS. 


INNIE and Fred played together all 
day. It had rained with great steadi- 
ness from dawn to dark, and the wind 

had roared down the big chimney in the attic 
where the children had played ‘ pirate’’ and 
‘bears’? and ‘ five o’clock tea.”’ 

Now they had come tripping downstairs to 
see if supper was ready and if their favorite 
Uncle Rob had come. He had promised to be 
there, and he never forgot a promise. 

Sure enough, he was sitting in a big arm- 
chair, looking as jolly as ever. Im a trice 
Minnie and Fred claimed each a knee, and, 
perched thereon, deluged their patient uncle 
with stories of what they had been doing all 
day. 

‘‘ The last thing we played was ‘ brownies,’ ” 
said Minnie, ‘t‘and, oh! Fred makes such a 
funny one when he is dressed up. I wish 
there were real brownies, and we could see and 
play with them.” ; 

‘¢Well, dears, I think I know of some, and I 
will take you to see them. We will wait until 
a night when Jack Frost has been out playing 
his pranks, and the day after that I will come 
for you.” 

““O uncle, you don’t mean it!” cried the 
twins, hopping off his knees, and jumping up 
and down in great excitement. 

‘Mamma, do you hear that? We are going 
to see some truly brownies with Uncle Rob. 
How soon can we go, and will Aunt Addie go, 
too?” 

**One question at a time, please, little folks. 
Yes, I am sure Aunt Addie will be happy to 
go, and maybe in about a week we can make 
the journey. Now be good, and learn all your 
lessons, and help mamma all you can until the 
time comes.” 

Yes, yes, we will,” answered Minnie and 
Fred, joyfully, as Uncle Rob left with a mis- 
chievous twinkle in his eye. 

The children had a great deal to say about 
the coming expedition the next few days, and 
Minnie could not think what Jack Frost had 
to do with brownies. 

‘“‘Ts he a near relation of theirs, mamma?”’ 

“He draws pictures on the window-panes, 
and he nips your nose and toes sometimes,”’ 
said the mother, ‘‘so I suppose he does some 
other curious things.”’ 

“Uncle Rob must be right about it,’’ de- 


clared Fred, stoutly. ‘‘He was umpire in the 
ball game last week; and they always choose 
wise people for umpires, I am sure.”’ 

At last a frosty night, followed by a clear 
bright morning, led the twins to expect their 
uncle; and, as soon as school was dismissed, 
they rushed home, hand in hand, to find him 
waiting with Aunt Addie for them. 

First a trolley ride way out in the country, 
then a brisk walk across the fields to a large 
grove of trees, and among them some lofty 
chestnuts. 

Jack Frost had opened the prickly burrs, 
and glossy brown chestnuts were tumbling out, 
A frolicksome wind was tossing the burrs 
about, and the chestnuts seemed to be fairly 
leaping and dancing like live things. 

Squirrels were busy gathering the nuts for 
their little dark cupboards in the trees, and 
the children were careful not to disturb them. 

While the children gathered the nuts into.a 
basket which auntie had brought, Uncle Rob 
repeated a verse to the workers: 


“‘ Two brown babies in a rough green ball, 
Swinging away in a tree-top tall; 
Up came the wind and blew a hard blast: 
Green prickly ball, hold fast, hold fast! 
Down to the ground with an awful thump 
Fell the green ball, and such a hard bump 
Cracked it wide, and the brownies jumped out: 
The boys picked them up with many a shout.”’ 


‘‘Oh, these are the brownies, are they?” 
cried the twins. ‘‘ Aren’t they cute!”’ 

‘““What do you say to coaxing these particu- 
lar brownies to do a good deed?” said their 
good-natured uncle. ‘‘ Let’s all pick up enough 
to fill this basket; and, when you get home, we 
will fill quart bags with them, stamp them 
with your brownie stamp, and sell them to 
your friends. With the money you can buy a 
nice plump turkey for Thanksgiving for little 
lame Mary, down on Kay Street. Whatdo you 
say to that?” 

‘‘Indeed, we will,’’ said Minnie and her 
brother, who were used to their uncle’s jokes, 
and knew some good always came from them. 

All four worked with a will, and soon the 
large basket was filled. Then as a reward 
they went to Aunt Addie’s to tea. 

Never did supper taste better to the happy 
children. The shaved beef, dainty biscuit, 
peaches in pretty glass dishes, and, last of all, 
their favorite angel cake, feathery and deli- 
cious, made their blue eyes sparkle. 

The next day being Saturday, the twins read- 
ily sold their chestnuts, their radiant faces 
bringing them many buyers. 

Mamma counted the money carefully, and 
went with them to buy the fine turkey, adding 
some cranberries and fresh vegetables from 
her own pantry. 

The children were delighted to carry all this 
to the lame girl, who received the present with 
many smiles and words of thanks. How it did 
brighten the days to come for the poor child to 
think that these dear friends had thought of 
her in her sickness ! 

Do my readers think this was a good brownie 
game to play? 


OctoBeErR, the queen of the forest, 
Came down to the woods one bright day. 
She wore a gold crown set with rubies, 
And trailing robes, gleaming and gay. 
She called to the leaves on the branches, 
‘‘Your green gowns are growing too old: 
I’ve brought you my own pretty colors, 
My colors of crimson and gold,” 
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So long as the word ‘‘ God” endures in a 
language will it direct the eyes of men upward. 
Tt is with the Eternal as with the sun, which, if 
but tts smallest part can shine wneclipsed, prolongs 
the day, and gives its rounded image in the dark 
chamber. ' RICHTER. 


FRIENDS. 


NORTH WIND came whistling through the wood 
Where the tender sweet things grew,— 

The tall fair ferns and the maiden-hair 
And the gentle gentians blue. 

‘“*Tt’s very cold. Are we growing old?”’ 
They sighed, ‘t What shall we do?” 


The sigh went up to the loving leaves. 
‘““We must help,”’ they whispered low. 
“They are frightened and weak, O brave old 
trees! 
But we love you well, you know.” 
And the trees said, ‘‘We are strong: make 
haste! 
Down to the darlings go.”’ 


So the leaves went floating, floating down, 
All yellow and brown and red; 
And the frail little trembling, thankful things 
Lay still and were comforted. 
And the blue sky smiled through the bare old 
trees, 
Down on their safe warm bed. 
From Classic Stories for Little Ones. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
MY COLUMBINE. 


BY AMY WOODS, 


WILD columbine grew in a cranny of a 
high cliff, and, when the warm days 
came, the beautiful red bells swayed on 

their slender stems, and gave out a sweet per- 
fume that told the bees where it lived. But, 
when the hot August days arrived, the little 
plant dried up, because it could not get enough 
to drink in its rocky home. 

I found it one day, withered and parched; 
and I dug it up, taking a large clod of the 
leafy earth with it, and planted it in my garden. 

My garden is not a round place in the lawn 
that the gardener marks out with a string, and 
spades up every spring. My garden has no 
border, no beginning, no end. It is just the 
little space on the north side of the house be- 
tween the cellar windows, where, no matter 
how hot the day, the stone foundations keep 
the ground cool. Here I find the first signs of 
spring. Long before the robin appears there 
are little cracks in the ground; and soon the 
fern fronds, like. babies’ hands, reach up to the 
light and warmth. Grandfather Jack and all 
the little Jacks—for they have increased in 
number since I planted the first—come troop- 
ing along with the wake-robins and harebells; 
and, by the time they are well under way, the 
anemones and hepaticas, the false Solomon’s 
seals, and the ladies’ slippers, the white and 
the blue violets, are all racing to see who can 
get through the ground first. 

All the flowers seem to like their new home, 
and the old mother and father plants stay 
where I put them; but the younger generations 
sometimes strike out for themselves, especially 
the ferns, who like to wander out into the 
thick grass. 

“Now the columbine, when I put it in, sulked 
for a while, and seemed very homesick; but, 
after a long nap in the ground, it woke up the 
next spring with new courage, and brightened 
my garden with its red blossoms. It lived 


longer in its cool home and smelled so sweet 
that many a blundering bumble-bee found his 
way to the honey sacks, and, crawling into the 
delicate trumpets, left his pay in pollen for the 
sweets he carried away. 

Perhaps it was the bees who did it, or perhaps 
the columbine wished so hard for a different 
dress that a fairy touched her with her wand. 
However it may be, she was the first of all the 
flowers up the next spring; and this time, when 
she blossomed, I marvelled at the miracle 
which had been wrought. : 

The simple little wood-flower was turned 
into a cultivated double columbine with large 
furry leaves and light pink blossoms. How 
proud it was! It grew as tall as the tallest 
fern; and, when the breeze came wandering by, 
it no longer swayed humbly to the ground, but 
nodded slowly and majestically. 

Again the sweet perfume attracted the bees; 
and, as the summer waned, the blossoms faded 
from pink to the most delicate shade of laven- 
der. 

Last year the beautiful columbine was a 
bride. She came forth dressed in purest 
white: She was in her fullest glory. The 
great ivory blossoms hid the stems. They 
were filled with pride; but, when July came, 
they hung their heads, for the bees did not 
come as before. The poor little columbine, in 
trying to be so beautiful, had lost her perfume, 
and the perfume is the love-call of the flowers. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
DOROTHY’S DREAM. 


(YounG ConTRIBUTORS.) 


Ir was Dorothy’s tenth birthday, and she was to give 
her first evening party that night. 

She had received many presents; but the best was a 
large and elegant doll-house, which her uncle had 
given her. It had eight big rooms and an attic, all 
beautifully furnished; and, best of all, each room had 
a tiny electric light that really lighted. 

Dorothy lay on the sofa in the nursery, her cheek 
pillowed on her hand, and looked at her doll-house. 
She lay so for some time, looking at it, when suddenly 
all the lights flashed up, and the dolls began to move 
round. ‘The little Chinese cook began to stir the pots 
on the stove, from which real steam issued, and real 
smoke came out of the little chimney on the roof; and, 
when he opened the door of the oven, he disclosed an 
immense little turkey, cooking away for dear life. 

James, the butler, in the dining-room, was putting 
dainty little forks and knives on the table; and Dorothy 
heard the glasses clink as he put them on a salver. 

The parlor maid was dusting the reception-room, and 
putting fresh flowers in tiny vases around the room. 

Upstairs in the nursery the nurse was trying to undo 
a knot in Charles Augustus’ shoe-string, fasten Eliza- 
beth Constance’s dress, and put the baby to bed, all at 
once. 

A maid was helping the mother doll and her eldest 
daughter to array themselves in their most gorgeous 
dinner gowns. 

A rattle of wheels attracted Dorothy’s attention, and 
there drew up before the door a tiny carriage, out of 
which got a lady and a gentleman doll. The gentle- 
man told the coachman when to come back, and then 
escorted the lady up the steps, where James was wait- 
ing to open the door. The lady was shown upstairs 
and the gentleman into the reception-room, where he 
was met by his host and hostess. 

Several other carriages and two automobiles left 
their occupants, and went away. 

Then the whole company assembled in the reception- 
room, talking and laughing. Presently James an- 
nounced dinner, and they all went into the dining- 
room. 

Just as they were all seated and the talk and laughter 
began again, a tremendous bicycle, ridden by a kodak, 
dashed across the table, upsetting all the dolls, and — 

“Wake up, Dorothy dear, it’s almost time for the 
party.” - 

DoroTHEA WHITE. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
THE OLDEST PIANO. 


BY GEORGE B. GRIFFITH. 


HE oldest piano, it is supposed, in the 
United States can be seen in the sub- 
urbs. of New York City, not far from 
Harlem Bridge. It is an adventurous relic, 
and interesting from its historic associations. 

It belonged to the beautiful Mary Phillips, 
whose hand General George Washington once 
sought, but who became the wife of Colonel 
Roger Morris, a gallant Royalist of Revolution- 
ary memory, being imported for her from Paris 
by her father in 1754. 

At the close of the Revolutionary War, 
Colonel Morris’ property was confiscated; and, 
when he and his family removed to England, 
the piano, after a twenty-four years’ residence 
in America, went back across the Atlantic 
with them. 

In 1812 Mrs. Morris returned to America a 
widow, and the piano was set up once more in 
the old New York mansion, then owned and 
occupied by Stephen Jumel and his wife. 

Madame Jumel, who after the death of her 
husband became the wife of Aaron Burr, inher- 
ited the piano, and used to loan it for the great 
musical concerts of the day. The beautiful old 
instrument did duty at the first appearance of 
Malibran in 1834, and of Jenny Lind at Castle 
Garden in 1847. 

It was then the property of Madame 
McArvey, who paid $150 for it, and subse- 
quently travelled across the ocean again to the 
McArvey baronial mansion in the city of Lim- 
erick. In 1854 it returned to New York for 
the last time, where it will doubtless end its 
days. 

The piano is known as an “upright,” and 
was manufactured at Paris.by the predecessors 
of the present firm of Messrs. Plevel, Wolff 
& Co. in 1754. It is made of ebony, and is 
beautifully finished -in all its parts. Those 
who have a desire to see probably the oldest 
piano in existence, one that for fully one hun- 
dred and forty-eight years has received better 
usage than any other, can within a short time 
have their curiosity gratified by visiting, when 
in New York, the Metropolitan Museum. 


Error is always more busy than ignorance. 
Ignorance is a blank sheet on which we may write, 
but error is a scribbled one from which we must 
first erase, Coton. 


WHEN WATER FREEZES, 


ATER is one of the few things that 
expand in passing from the liquid to 


the solid state. That is why the 
water-pipes burst in severe frost, though, as 
we are not aware of the burst until the thaw 
comes, most folk think it is the thaw that does 
the mischief. It is a good thing, however, 
that water expands when it freezes; for, if it 
did not, the world would soon come to an end, 
so far as you and I are concerned. Just see 
what would happen in that event. As the sur- 
face water froze, it would get heavier and sink, 
the lighter water from below would then come 
up to the top. This in turn would freeze and 
sink, and so the process would go on until the 
whole sea became a mass of ice which the sun 
could not possibly melt. Only think of such 
a state of things as that! But what really 
happens? After it has been cooled down to 
a certain point, water, instead of shrinking 
and so getting heavier, expands, and there- 
fore, growing lighter, remains and forms a 
erust of ice on the top. 
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For Every Other Sunday. 
A CHANGED CONCLUSION. 


BY BERTHA E, BUSH. 


‘My friends,”’ said a determined mouse, 
‘‘There’s no such word as fail: 

What I set out to do, I'll do, 
As sure as I have a tail. 


‘“*T wish to know what’s in this box; 
Pll work until I do: 

You common mice might give things up, 
I am not made like you.” 


He gnawed the heavy fastening 
Until the morning light. 

A sudden crash! The lid gave way! 
He shrieked in dreadful fright, 


And feebly cried from where he lay, 
Prostrated by the shocks, 

‘“oT were better far to change one’s mind 
Than loose a Jack-in-the-box.” 


EDITOR’S CHAIR. 


Tue Editor was sitting in his sanctum one 
day, when a long strange package was handed 
to him, and his curiosity led him to open it at 
once, Inside there proved to be a large scroll 
with the announcement in big letters and fine 
pictures that the Editor had been appointed as 
an Aide to a certain official. This certificate 
was larger than the ordinary diploma, and had 
a very imposing appearance. The substance 
of the announcement was that the Editor was 
appointed an Aide because the official reposed 
trust and ability in his Fidelity, Ability, and 
Zeal for the interests of the organization repre- 
sented. The Editor was authorized to enter 
upon and perform his duties, and the proof of 
his commission -was to be this large docu- 
ment. 

The Editor thought afterward that this was 
the way in which the members of Sunday 
Schools might well be treated. Every scholar 
ought to be an Aide to the superintendent. 
There might be some commission issued, not 

“quite so extensive as this one described, 
whereby the ‘‘ Fidelity, Ability, and Zeal’ of 
each one would be aroused and put in motion. 

Is there not something in this suggestion ? 
Are we not likely to think of the boys and 
girls, the young men and young women, in our 
Sunday Schools simply as pupils? They can 
be made associates and helpers. They can be 
stirred to a sense of pride and loyalty in the 
Sunday School. When such aresult is reached, 
everything will go easier, including the les- 
sons, 

And that brings the Editor to one of his 
favorite subjects. He has a motto which he 
wishes the Sunday Schools might learn. It is 
this,—‘‘ With and not For,”’ Every teacher will 
certainly understand this. There is too strong 
a disposition in Sunday-School affairs for the 
elders to pour in; fill up, hold off. In teach- 
ing, it should be a consideration of the subject 
with the scholar and not for him. The first 
way draws out all that is possible from the 
pupil: in the other way there is simply some 
question and answer business, or maybe a lect- 
ure. 

‘“ With and not For” also means real friend- 
ship in the Sunday School. The scholar will 
feel that he or she is not talked down to or 
patronized, A real affection will spring up. 
Genuine interest will be shown on both sides. 
This motto is especially good in connection 
with the incident mentioned at the beginning, 
of the commission received by the Editor. An 


‘t Aide”? means one who assists, co-operates, 
helps on. No Sunday School can be at its best 
without this sense of working together and 
sharing together. If it is true that the noblest 
efforts in philanthropy to-day are those filled 
with the spirit of ‘‘ With and not For” the 
poor and struggling, then it should be doubly 
true in Sunday-School life and methods. We 
must make our Sunday Schools homelike, 
friendly, free, and hearty; every one an Aide 
to the commander, and that commander is the 
superintendent; assisting in promptness of 
attendance, good order in the school, zeal in 
recruiting, and enthusiasm for the cause. 


THE CORN SONG. 


Heap high the farmer’s wintry hoard ! 
Heap high the golden corn ! 

No richer gift has Autumn poured 
From out her lavish horn. 


Let other lands, exulting, glean 
The apple from the pine, 

The orange from its glossy green, 
The cluster from the vine. 


We better love the hardy gift 
Our rugged vales bestow, 
To cheer us when the storms shall drift 
Our harvest fields with snow. 
J. G. Whittier. 


N the almost unexplored country of Thibet, 
Dr. Sven Hedin has found a new Dead 
Sea of enormous size. He describes it as 
so shallow that one has to wade half a mile in 
order to reach water of sufficient depth to float 
a boat. If the boat is loaded, it will very 
likely be necessary to drag her half a mile far- 
ther still before she is free of the bottom, The 
water itself is more salt than any heretofore 
known. Boats and oars become as white as 
chalk after contact with it, the coats of the 
rowers whiten like sheets, and the single drops 
when sprinkled upon a dry surface leave crys- 
tals of salt behind them. 


HOME STUDY CLUB. 


The young people are earnestly wrged to search 
out the required answers to the questions below, 
which should be sent to the Editor of ‘‘Hvery Other 
Sunday.’ 


EDITED BY Mrs. SARA SARGENT ABBOTT. 


1. Whatartists painted the Arthurian legends 
at Oxford? 

2. Who said, ‘‘ There’s small choice in rotten 
apples ’’? 

3. Who was the original of ‘t Jeanie Deans”’ 
in Sir Walter Scott’s ‘‘ Heart of Mid-Lothian’’? 

4, What picture is called the ‘‘ Jewel of the 
Hague ’’? 

5. Who was the real prisoner of Chillon? 

6. Who said, ‘‘It is better to wear out than 
to rust out’? 

7. Of what famous painter did Ruskin say, 
“You admire, but you never adore: no real 
sorrow eyer entered his life ’’? 

8. What artist ranked with Reynolds as the 
greatest portrait painter of the English School? 

9. Where did Pocahontas die? 

10. Who said, ‘‘I shall be as secret as the 
grave’? 

Answers will appear Nov, 8, 1908. 


LETTER-BOX. 


ENIGMA IY. 


I am composed of 33 letters. 

My 27, 4, 30, 8, 14, a well-known cereal, first men- 
tioned in the account of Jacob’s sojourn with Laban. 

My 16, 25, 15, 24, one of the heads of the tribe of 
Manasseh on the east of Jordan. 

My 7, 12, 26, 31, 18, the plant to which Moses, in 
one of the Psalms, compares human life. 

My 21, 32, 19, 29, 13, a small animal very common 
in Palestine. 

My 23, 19, 2, a shrubby medicinal plant mentioned 
in St. Luke. 

My 6, 11, 33, 9, where Abraham dwelt. 

My 20, 28, 17, 3, one of the herbs the tithe of which 
the Jews were scrupulously exact in paying. 

My 1, 22, 5, 14, 10, a species of juniper that grows on 
the desert, mentioned by Jeremiah. 

My whole is one of the proverbs of Solomon, 


ENIGMA Y. 


I am composed of 12 letters. 

My 3, 4, 7, is what is heard in a city. 

My 1, 5, 11, is what is taken out of mines. 

My 10, 6, 1, 5, is part of a house. = 

My 2, 6, 5, 3, is an English nobleman. 

My 10, 5, 11, 8, 12, is something to wear. 

My 9, 7, is not out. 

My whole was the winner of many victories, and is 
still an object of respect and veneration to the Ameri- 
can people. 

RoLanpd ALLEN. 


COMBINED WORDS. 


CoMBINE opposite of out with a garment worn by a 
man, and get to place money for profit. 

Combine opposite of out with a ditch, and get to 
fortify. 

Combine opposite of out with one under guardian- 
ship, and get internal. 

Combine opposite of out with a whim, and get the 
first part of life. 

Combine opposite of out with bounded, and get un- 
bounded. 


CONUNDRUMS IL., III. 


Wuat makes a pair of shoes ? 
What is the best thing to do in a hurry? 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN NO. 1. 


Enicma I.— Ralph Waldo Emerson. 
Great Men or AMERICA.— 


1. Horace Greeley. 6. Henry Ward Beecher. 
2. William McKinley. 7. Theodore Roosevelt. 
3. Ulysses 8. Grant. 8. George Washington. 
4. Henry Clay. 9. Daniel Webster. 


5. William Penn. "10. Dwight Moody. 


BreiicaL PuzzLE.— Achan (Josh. vii. 1, 16-26). 

RippiE.— Shade. 

Piant ConunpRums.—A prickly pear. Dates. 
Goldenrod. Eggplant. Flag. 


He who loves not books before he comes to thirty 
years of age will hardly love them enough after- 
ward to understand them. CLARENDON. 
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